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ABSTRACT , ^ 

Subjects were 65 sixr, eight-, ten-, and t^ielve-year 
olds from after-school day care programs. The subjects vere 
unobtrusively observed in free play situations involving peers and'^ 
the duration of their interactions in six types of peer' groups of 
varying size vere riecorded. Subjects were also administered a t)icture 
card test, composed of 20 sets^ of cards representing six different 
types of peer groups engaged ^n particular activities; they vere 
instructed to po^nt out the qne characteristic of them and their 
choices vere recorded. The six peer group categories vere 
hypothesized to be stages in children's peer relations but no clear 
patterns or einphasis on the types of peer groups vere found vith age. 
A correlation of 81 betveen scores derived from direct observatioQ 
and those obtained using the picture test vas found, suggesting the 
possibility of developing the picture test for future r^se^ch or 
other purposes in lieu of lengthy direct observation. Sex did not 
interact vi^^h other variables. The major trends appeared ,to be 
toyards increasing size and homogeneity of age and sex in preference , 
of peer groups vith increasing age in ^the sub ject. (Author) 
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The Effect of Sex And Age on 
Children's Choice of Peer Groups 



Janice E. Nelson 
Western Washington State College 



65 six, eighty ten, and twelve year olds from 
after-school .day care programs participated in the study. 
The Ss wer^ unobtrusively observed In free pAy situa- 
tions involving peers apd the duration of their inter- 
actions in six types of peer groups of varying si^^e and 
makeup were recorded. Ss were also administered a 
picture Card test, i:^mposed of 20 sets of* cards represent- 
ing"^ these 9ix difrerVllt types of peer groups engaged in 
particular activities; they were Instructed- to point 
out the one characteristic of them and their choices were 
recorded. The six peer group categories were hypothes- 
ized to be stagesvin children's peer relations^but no clear 
patterns or erpphasis on the types of Reer groups were 
fopnd with age. A correlation of .81 between scores 
derived from direct observation and thpse ojitained u^sing ^ 
the picture test was found, suggesting the possibility of 
developing the pictufe test for future research or other 
purposes In lieu of lengthy direct observation. Sex did 
not interact wltl\ the other vapi:a51es# The major trends 
appeared to be tc^ards increasing size and homogeneity of 
age and sex in preference of peer groups, with increasing 
agft in the S. 
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The Effect of ^ex and Age on Children ''ft Choice 
'of Peer Groups 



Janice E. Nelson 
Western Washington State College 

If, as is claimed h>y Plaget (1948), such important 
social developments as a sense of morality, the capacity for 
intellectual thought, and social competence are all gradually 
develope^^n a series of stages during childhood, it would 
seem that all facetS'of socialization durinj^ childhood should 
be investigated. In general, most research the childhood 
social i^r at ion process has been concernedl^ith the influence** 
of tlie family as the primary socializing agent but recent 
studies on conformity demonstrate not only that peers can 

■ y - 

compenMte as socializing agents for inadequate , contact with 
parents (Harlow and Harlow, 1965) bvit also that even in 
normal nuclear families their influence gradually becomes 
more important during ' childhood , sometimes overridiAg^he 



effect of family norms, reaching a peak during pre-adolec- 

0 

cence (Costanzo and Shaw, 1966; Rosen, 1955) # Moreover, 
peer relations are admitted to be' of extrieme importance 

i 

in several areas; these are the child's emotional state 
and development, the growth of skiljs and knowledge, a 
furthering of the growth of self-control and socio-cen- 
tricity, and social- role training (Mussen, Conger andjKagan, 
1969), ^all of which are obviously related. to socialization. 
Elkin (I960). cLeims that peer*^groups during childhood act 



Nelson 2 
us one of four mn lor ngencies of «ocl/il Izatlon , the other 
agencies being the family, t^je school and the media. He 
suggests that the peer group has a number of functions pecu- 
liar to Itself: giving experience In egalitarian types of 
relationships; teaching ^about "taboo" sublects (e.g. sex); 
tea^:hlng about fashions and trends; expanding the social 
horlTJons of the child, thereby making him a more complex 
person;, and enabling him to become more independent of 
parents and other, authorl ties . The peer group is also 
thought to transmit norms and values through a social 
reinforcement mechanism and modelling. 'J 

For"^ these reasons, lC;^^secms incongruous that peer 
relations in childhood have xi^^ly been only peripherally 
investigated to date. Peer groups have, most 'extensively 
been studied in the adult context, according to Hartup 
(1970). Those few that deal with children, or'are appli^ 
cable to them, rarely investigate more than rulfes of group- 
formation .(e.g. Sherif , Haxrvey, White, Hood and Sheyif , 
1961), leadership phenomena (e.g. Lippitt and White, 1947), 
criteria for popularity (e.g. Moreno, 1934) , or particular 
influences of the group on confdrmity in certain situations 
(e.g; McConnell, 1963). Granted these and ot^er studies 
have contributed to our understanding of the role played 
by peer identification and conditioning (through positive 
of negative acceptance) in socialization, but they dre 
lacking at a iilore ba^sic level. Hypothesizing about the 
Influence of peer relations on certain developments must 
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neceHsnrlly futile until more I f\ understood nhout the 
exact nnture of peer relations. 

t^oHt of the literature In this area Is old and 
usually Ignored but It Is relevant to the present con- 
sideration because It defines types of peer relations 
that occur spontan'^feously In the normal Child at certain 
ages and In a particular sequence. One of the earliest 
to recognise and list these stages was Gesell (1925). He 
defined the types of social behavior exhibited by the pre- 
school child at 10 age levels. Unfortunately , the^ forms 
of relations often overlapped In age groups and were not 
limited to peer-oriented behavior. Parten (1932) remedied 
these defects by describing 4 types of preschool peer re- 
lations and defining their respective age-equivalents. kl€?r 
data, although based on naturalistic observation, was shown 
to be highly reliable and valid statistically 

Parten 's studies (1932 and 1933) were noteworthy and 
certainly Indicative of the presence of definite stages In, 
peer relations, yet limited In that they were based exclu- 
sively on preschoot children ; Subsequent studies In peer 
relations, however, did not seek to extend her work until 
Gesell and Ilg's major work (1946). The forms of peer re- 
lations In childhood and the possibility of a sequential order 
to them were usually ignored. Perhaps this neglect was due 
to a general discrediting of the naturalistic method of obser- 
vation or perhaps to the opinion that the particular forms of 
peer groups were unimportant. There Is, however, Increasing 

10 
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evidence that the fom of relations and its corr^spp^^in^^^ 

age Is partlcularij^elevant to obtain developments. Elnhom 
(1971), for example, has shown that moral development depends 
on age and the coheslveness o^the pi^er group. Harlow and 
Harlow (1965) have observed 4 stages in social Interaction * 
among primates which specifically contribute tc «dult sexual 
behavlof-, aggression, and the "mothering" 'instinct . The 
stages in play activities as described by Piaget (1948) more^ 
over, are/ closely akin to peer relations and apparently contrl-, 
bute differentially to specifics such as language, sdclal-role ' 
training, |tc. 

"""X^ > If the sequence of stages in children's peer relations' 
and the peer relations themselves could be defined, therefore, 
it might be beneficial to devise a technique to measi^re the 
individual child's social status in terms of age norms since 
peer groups obviously contrJ^te to the developnnen^t of a, 
variety of socialized attributes. An accurate measuring 
device of this kind would ellnjinate the need for long-term ,r 
observation of the child. 

Firstly, however, the stages must be g€[flned . ^ Apart ^ 
from Parten* s^(1932) 4 preschool stages, which have been 
widely used by researchers with preschool Ss (e.g. Shilth ^^'^ 
ajid Connolly, 1972), only one stage- ha s specifically been^/ 
experimentally studied with respect to age. This is the , 
"clique" (Potashin, 1946) or "gang" (Wlthey, Foster, ani / 
Billlngsley, 1960) characteristic of the 10 to 14. years 
age group. Three other stages between these two extremes 
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have, however, ,^b^n suggested by Gestell and Ilg (1946) and 
subsequently haroed by Potashin (1972)) and these seem to be 
consistent with o€her Relevant: pbservations (e.g. Haskett, 
197r, on age compared with preferenpe of same-sex peers;. 
Gesell and Ilg (1946) and Gesell, Ilg, and Ames (1956) 
describe interpersdnal behavior characteristic of^ children 
from ttie ag^s of five years through adolescence. Five and 
si^ year olds, for example, are said to play in twosomes, 
generally with children their own age and without drawing 
sexlines sharply. By late in the sixth year, Children 
are beginning to play with others of more varied ages in 
poorly organi:^.ed group play. By 7 or 8, neighborhood 
group play is participated in well but some discrimination 
against the opposite sex is beginning to appear. The 8 
■or 9 year old generally plays wLjth ^'special" friends of the 
same age and sex In fairly organized group play. Informal 
kzlubs (of^^everal children) often- develop at this time. 
Between the ages of 10 and 12 the "gang" or "clique" peer 
group predominates, especially foy boys, and fairly large 
peer groups are chai^ct;eristic. The major problem with 
Gesell^and Ilg ' s interesting and intrinsically pleasing 
observations is that they aire based on a form of data 
analysis which Gesell and Ilg themselves admit is "clinical 
They were not interested in developmental mathematical 
averages, useful as they may seem today, nor did they 
report statistical data oif any kind. ^^oreover, their Ss 
(often as few as 50 in number) were not a representative 

• 14 , 
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sample of American children In general, dVawn as they were 
from families of hlgl^ socioeconomic status ; their Ss, In ♦ 
I addition, generally demonstrated <hlgh avera^ "or superior 
Intelligence and/most had attended nursery school In their 
early years. (// ■ ' . w 

The general trend, however, In Gesell and Ilg's 
descriptions seems valid. Children apparently progress 
along two ma1or dimensions In their friendships In middle 
childhood;^ from twosomes to Increasingly larger groups 
and ft^om heterogeneity of sex and age to a preference for 
same sex and aged companions. These suggestions have led 
PotasKln (1972) to 'differentiate four further stages in 
peer relations beyond Parten's jpreschool stages; these are^ 
"neighborhood gang**-, ''self-propelled club", "clique" and 
"true friendship" described! below. 

The present study combined all of these stages and 
attempted to determine, flrs.tly, whether there Is, In fact, 
^ progression from stage to stage with age or a progression 
of particular peer group patterns and, secondly, whether 
this progression can be accurately measured by means of a 

picture test which would be ^applicable to a wide- range df ^ 

c ' 1 

children at different ages. ThfS^I^g^posed stages In 

voluntary Interaction were: 

1) onlooker or soliwfcclplay at age 2 ICwhen the 
child Is still entirely ^go^jBp^^^ learned the 

rules of social Interaction )^|Bcnri^d piS'ys alone or watches 
another child playing from a 3l stance; C 

Ag^s cited are those at which peer group is thought first 
to appear with any consistency. 
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TZ) parflUel play -at age 3; 2 Children play at the 
same activity and in the same area but do not interact; 

• . 3) associative play at age 4 (when children have 
learned some basic rules for interactions); two children 
take turns or participate in other associative beha\M.or; 

4) cooperative play at age 5 (when most basic ^ 
rules for "interactions have^been acquired; 2 child^ren 
cooperate and play together; 

r 5) "neighborhood gang" at age 6^a spontaneous 

conglomerate of all ages and both sexes in a l,arge group 
with, very little' organiratlon; 

6) "self-propelled club" at age 8 eo 10; a small 
group (5 or 6 children), homogeneous with respect to age 
and sex; 

7) "clique" at age 10 to 14; a larger' mi)re 
stable group than (6), which demands conformity and constant 
interaction; 

5) ■ true friendship after age 9 but only for some 
children; a ^^^ag^s table emotional tie. 



It was* not aissqlpH that an individual at a specific age 
would always exhibit behavior characteristic of this stage. 
Instead it was recognised that a child would prefer differ- 
ent forms of peer groups for different play activities and, 
moreover, th^|^be would always show some evidence of all 
the lower stages. The only assumption was that an. older 
child's pattern of responses on the picture test would be 
different from. that of a younger child and if results 
indeed confirmed this , it was thought that the arbitrary 
ai^(d misleading age equivalents for the various stages could 
be dispensed with In favor of age-patterns for the purpose^^ 

^These stages were rejected as they could not be 
appropriately Illustrated. 

16 ' 
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of Individual ^valuations, provided tfie first portion of * 
the study', • the theoretical vialldatlon, was successful; 

♦ In addition to these alms of the study, pne other^ 

hypothesis was tested; Campbell (1964) has suggeste^hat 
there are three 'factor.s other thgn age which must be(>x:on- 
trolled for In peer -relation studies, namely, soclarclajs 
(which was controlled In the present study), se5c/and \ . , 
Inte^lg^ence. . In\everal studies on suggestlb^jAty and 
conformity to the jjeer groups (e.g . Utech and Hoylh^^l9695 
as well as on preschool peer Interactions (e.g. Smith and 
Connolly, 1971),. s^x difference's were not-evident. A jpilot 

^tudy (Nelson, 1973) which utilized a shorter version of 
the picture test used In the present study found sex to 
have an equivocal effect on the picture test, scores so the 
sex differentiation was repeated in present study. * 
The Issue about the effect of Int'ellVgence on peer relations^ 
has also been^ controversial ; In some 'studies It was a 

] significant factor (e.g. "Parten, 1932) and In others It wa^s- 
not (e.g. Terman, 1925). The variable, intelligence., 
was incorporated into the pilot study (Nelson, 1973) and 
found to have little effect on the particular peer group 
categories which , were employed in the prersent. s(?tdy and it 
was not( included in this study. 

The ma lor aims of this study were to- validate the 
stagT^eory f or children older than preschoolers and 
establish whether or not a pictutye test could be devised 



Nelson 

'to jrleld similar-patterns of pfeer groups as obtained through 

direct observation^ The Independent variables were age 

(of which there were four level^ ranging from 6 to 12 

years); ^nd sex, with two .separate dependent nieasures; . 

■J • ' ' 

direct observation scores and' peer re|.atton>plcture test 

{scores. It should be noted that use of the plc^iji^re test 

assumed Ss were aware of those peer groups whlch^re 

characteristic of them. - 
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Method 

Part I Validation of the Stage Theory , 
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Ss were 65 children (33 females and 32 



males) a^Ny^ree after- school day care programs In the 
large urhan area of Vancouver, British Columbia. The 
three programs each had an enrollment of between 15 and 
AO. children and offered supet^^ised free play fof elementary 
school children in one large ,rpom with no separation on 
the basis of age or sex.' AH three programs operated . ouV 
of schools but were independently financed. the childrer 
attended the centers from 3:00 p.m. until 6:00 p.m. and 
were predominantly childiren of woirktng mothers or single 
parents. ^ The sample was composed of approximately an 
equal number of upper middle, middle, and lower middle 
class children. Ss were divided' into group^^ 18 each 
(% male M and % female F) according to age. The four 
groups, 6 year olds (A^) , 8 year olds (Ag) , it^pr plds, 
(Aj^q) 0nd 12 year olds iP^2^ * composed of randomly" 

selected children whose ^)irthday8, were within 3 months, of 
the first date of observation. Group Aj^j contained only 
11 Ss (6 female, \5 male) as very f(BW twelve year olds were 
enrolled in the programs. Mean a^s of the groups are 
presented in. Table I. 

^Sincere gVatitude is extended to par<^ts and supervisors 
^ of children in Point Grey Out-bf-School Day Care II, 
University Hill Out-of-school Day Care and Dickens Latchkey 
program (ttt-ough Cedar Cottage) for their kind permission 
to conduct^his study in their facilities. 
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TABLE I 



Mean Ages at Testing bj^^Group (to nearest month) 



^12 



5-11 \ 



8 
10 



1 

0 



12 - 0 1 




6 - 1 
8 -,0 
10-0 
^12 - 0 
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Procedure / Each child In each grou^ w^s unobtrusively 

observed for .four half-hour periods over several weeks by 
one of three observers. The entire study required five 
months to conduct. The time of day and day of the week 
was randomi^sed for the periods of observation for each 
chilS.^ Observers used stop watches to record the 
duration of time (in minutes and seconds) spent by each 
child in solitary play (^1)^ parallel play (Par), co- 
operative play (Coop) , ^eighborhood gang (Gang), self- 
propelled club' (Club), and clique (Cliq) cfuring each half- 
hour periods Observers 'Were "blind" in the sense that 

% ' 

they were not given either the names of the peer groups or 
the age at which, they ave thought to occ^r spontaneously 

the nttrroal childrSi^^ See Appendix "A" for category 
operational definttionV^glven to observers. A "habituation' 
* period of one full week in each center served the dual pur^ 
pose of desensitizing the children to the observers' 
presence and enabling the observers to learn the children's 
names, since use of name tags was thought likely to; disturb 
the daily routine and reduce observers' unobtrusiveness . 

' ■ / • ^ 

Observers were also provided with the ages of all the 

children in the program in order that peer group, discrlml- 

■» ' ' ■ ' ' 

nations could be made (e.g. between the Gang and Club groups 

where age is a critical fadtor). Inter-pbserver reliabi- 

llty checks were made 6y comparing recorded durations for 

each type of peer group by each observer over 12 half hour 
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sslons of slraultaneous observa'tion of the same child. 
Two of these took place near the beginning and two near 
the en<J of observation in each of the three centers. 
Overall inter-observer reliability was .994^ • By category, 
inter-observ^r reliabilities were .998 (Sol), .972 (Par), 
.988} (Coop), .997 (Gang) , ' .997 (Cliq) , and .995^ (other) . 
Observer ' s '^identity >ras randomised as much as possible over 
age and sex group ayd ;0Ver each child's four observation 
sessions although two observers w^re ^avxiilable to partici- 



pate at only one of the locations. Observers were also 

VN^ , • ? ' 

instructed that ri^corded activity musj^ be voluntary on 
the part of f«h? child; interactions with or interactions 

directed by an adult 'Supervisor were to be> recorded under 

'■-'I , *=> 

the category of '^other''. This category also included 
temporary absences from the room due to bathroom visits, 

etc. and physically aggressive interactions (of which 

V ■ ■ ^ ~ ^ ■ 

only one epis^e occurred). It^a 3 decided that any 
child whose recorded interactions included 50%. or mofe 
total time in the ^'other'* category (i.e. 1 hour or less 
total observation of peer contact) v^uld not be retained^ 
as a S. Since the programs provided. almost completely 
free play time with few structured activities, however, 
no child was eliminated on this basis. After all of the 
observations were completed, the duration of time spent 
by each child in the separate categories uas summed over 
the 4. observation periods and percentage scores. 
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ie.g. 

total time spent In Coop group ) 

2 hours — duration spent In **other" category ^ '^^^) 

were tabulated for each of tHe 6 types of peer groups. 
These Individual Icores were then grouped accordltig to the \ ' 
|age and sex of the chlTd. The design of the validation y 
study was therefore a 4 (betweenrage) X 2 (between-sex) X 6 
(wl thin-category of peer group) design with 9 Ss per ^ cell, 
except In vThere dhe male and female c^lls Included K 
5 and 6 Ss respectively. ^ • 

Part II Peer Relation Picture Test * 
Apparatus and Materials . Twenty sets of 6 picture 

cards were^used/ each set containing a pictorial representa* 
tlon of solitary play, parallel play, cooperative play, 
neighborhood "glang'\, self-propelled club, and clique . The 
activities depicted In the sets are reported In Table II. 
The cards measured 9" x 11"^ -were made of white cardboard, 
and were printed In black and green felt pen. Alf figures 
wfere of the stlckman type with ho adornments which could 
Indicate sex (In order that th^cards were applicable to 
both sexes without any al ter«t|^ons)>^^^/rhe solitary play ' 
card In each set consisted of one green^colpred stlckman; 
background and other necessary material (e.g. volleyball) 
was always colored black. This same green stlckman^as 
duplicated In every picture of the set, without changes In 
position, location on the card, or Amount of equipment 

23 
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' TABLE II 

Activities Depicted In lecture Cafd Sets 



A Dancing 

Story- tel/lljcig 

C Baseball I 

4 Walking 

B Volleyl^ll 

F Eating Lunch 

G Marbles ^ 

H Singing 

I Swlnvnlng 

J iJnownan-bulldlng 



L 
M 
N 



Q 
R 
S 
T 



>ail 



Bulldlrtgf with Blocks 
Mixlelllng Clay _ 
Skiing 
0 ^ Hopscotch 
P Painting 
Dodgeball 
Bicycling 
Skating 
Drawing 



■1 
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present. •Plcture^2 (parallel play) of each set consisted 

of the gre,en« stlckman and a black stlckman of Identical 

size engaged In the same activity but separated by a 

minimum of 5'' and without apparent eye-contact. Picture 3 

J, > * ■ ■ /■ - 

(Cooperative play) showed the green stlckman and one black 

Identically- sized sjtlckmari engaged In the same activity 

together (physical contact «ras"usually Involved), using the . 

same material. Pictures 4, 5, and 6 dlfferedonly In t]ie 

nwnber and size of additional stlckmen.- th^ ne((.ghborhood 

gang (Picture 4) was represented by fhe* green' colored child 

and 11 black colored children, ^f which one was 1/3 larger 

and two were 1/3 sfnaller. Picture 5 (self-propelled club) 

Included the green stlckman and four others of equal size 

"playing togethet; and Picture 6 (clique) Included those 

five and four more of equal ^Ize. ' The size of the stlckmen 

was meant to Indicate age to S nnd wa ^ therefore , kept 

very exact. See Appendix "B" for an Illustration of one 

complete set of pictures. 



. Procedure . The 65 Ss were administered the above- 

described picture test after the observational portloA- of 
the study was completed. Most of the Ss were tested 
during after-school day-care hours '^in a small private room - 
at the school; the remainder weVe tested at their homes 
on weekends or during cthe evening.. The Instructions given 
them were: "I am a university student and I am vgrltlng a 

/report about children at" different ages. I hope you don't 
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mind helping me. ^ This Isn't a test to find out how smart 
you are or anything like that because whatever you answer 
Is right. You cannot wrong. All I want you to do is 
look at some pictures. (The first set was spread out at 
this point). I have 20 sets of pictures and there are 
six pictures In each dTet. Look at these six pictures.,. 
All of these peo|>le are children a?Ki they are all doing 

the same thing, aren't they? They are (dancing, /painting 

ett.)'- You will see eh/it there Is one green- — Choy or girl 
depending on sex o£ S) In every picture. (All six green 
stlckmen were pointed to). That l.s you. Now tell me, ^ 
you*-- (dance, paint, etc.), which picture looks most llkoH 
you? Remember that the other children In the pictures 
friends of yours, not your brothers or sisters". Ss In- 
dicated- their choices by pointing. If they were unsure 
or undecided about any set, they^-were Instructed to choose 
the picture that th^y would usually or probably be in if 
they were engpged in that particular activity. The twenty 
sets were presented in random order and the six pictures in 
^etech set were also arranged randomly in a two-row, three- 
coluiiin formation on a sm^ll table directly in front of R. 
Each S was presented with all 20 sets (all 120 pictures) ^ 
and the number value of his picture choice as well as the 
letter of the set was recorded. Hlsvscores were then 
tabulated according to his age^and sex, after having been 
transformed into percentage scores (e.g. 
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Number of responses to Sol cards v inn^ 
20 possible ^ ^ 

such that he had six percentage scores for the test. 

Each S's results consisted ^ therefore, of the percentage 

scores derived from observation and p'erc^ricage scores 

derived from the picture test. 
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Results 

A 4x2x6 arffl lysis of varlfjnce was applied to 
both sets of data: the observation scores and the test 
scores. The results are summarised In Tables III and IV. 
Since percJItage scores were employed, no between effects 
were* evident. In other words, the^fact that each s 
observation scores arid test scores over the sljc categories 
always totalled 1007. eliminated all between variance. 
nSth sets of data showed an Interaction between age and 
category of peer group (F«16.34>df«^15, 285 for observation 
scores and F=7.88 df«15, 285 for test scores). Sex did 
not Interact with any'of^the variables In either of the 
sets of the data. ' ' . 

The! age x category means (disregarding sex) are 
presented graphically In Figure I (for observation scores) 
and Figure II (for test scores) . Both sets of scores 
yielded the same trends: Sol Is most popular fit age 6 
and gradually decreases to age 12; Par Is relatively low^ 
at age 6 and decreases somewhat further In the^ other three 
age groups;' Coop Increases v6ry slightly to age 8 and 
then decreases with age; Gang also Increases and then 
decreases; and Club and Cllq consistently Increase with 
age. In other words,. the peer groups which are hypo- 
^ theslzed to be characteristic of younger children generally 
decrease In the total percentage of Interaction time devoted 
to them while those which are thougKt to be characteristic 
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TABLE III 

Analysis of Variance for Observation Scores 
(Age X Sex X Category) 



Source 


df 


88 


ms 


p. 


prob. 

r- 


C 


5 


20219.89 


4043.98 


38.53 


< .01 


AXC 


15 


25728.93 


1715.26 


16.34 


' < .01 


. SXC 


5 


502.16 


100.43 


0.96 


>.01 


AXSXC 


15 


714.63 


47.64 


0.45 


>.01 


error 


285 


29916.25 


104.97 
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IV 

Analysis of Variance for Test Scores 
(Age X Sex X Category) 



Source 


df 


88 


ms 


F 


prob. 


C 


5 


18773.60 


3754.72 


30.20 


< .01 


'AXC 


15 


14691.36 


979.42 


7.88 


<.01 


sxc 


5 


302.11 


60.42 


2.43 


>.01 


AXSXC 


15 


1199.08 


79.94 


0.64 


>.01 


error 


285 


35431.85 


124.32 
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of older children generally Increase with age. 

In terras of overall popularity of peer groups 
(as illustrated by overall category means presented in 
Figure III), it is evident that some types of peer groups 
(e.g. Coop) are more likely to be engaged in than others 
(e.gj. Par or Clio) within the six year age spread tested. 

- A series of I^cheffes (Scheffe, 1953) was also 
applied to th/'tai^ sets of data. Table V presents those 
Scheffes whi (^compared two observation score category , 
means for a particular age group, with the corresponding 
,te8t score Scheffe value in brackets. Error mean squares 
ot^WT^B (for observation ftcores) and 121.09 (for test 
scores), based on two-way age X category analyses, were 
employed in the computation of the Scheffes. It may be 
noted that the observation score data yielded several more 
significant dlfferen|fes than did the test score data and, # 
since It Is with actual peer group Interaction that the 
present study Is concerned, only the observation data i*; ^ 
results will be mentioned here. showed significant 

differences between the percentage of time spent In Sol \ 
and Pat; between Sol and Gang; between Sol and Cliq ; 
between Par and Cllq; between Coop and the three Other 
categories of Gang and Coop and Club; between Coop 
and Cllq and between Gang and Cllq. In other words. In 
general, six year olds spent approximately the same amount 
of time in solitary plav and significantly less time in any 
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Category 
*?ol, ?av^ 

Sol, C#op 



Sol 
Sol 



Gang 
Club 



Sol, Cliq 
Par, Coop 

f 

Par, Gang 
Par, Club 
Par, CI la 
Coop, Gang 
Coop, Club 
Coop, Cliq 
Gang, Club 
Gang, Caiq 
Club, Cliq 



TABLE V 
Within Scheffe Comparisons* 



★ 6.25 
(5.37*) 



d: 



.20 
44) 



★6. S3 
(6.21*) 
★10.25 
(7.42*) 

*10.96 
(9.08*) 

-4.05 
(-3.94) 



0.2 

(0 



4.01 
(2.04) 

*4.71 
(3.71) 

*4.34 
(4.77*) 

★ 8.06 
(5.98*) 

*i,76 
(7764*) 

3.72 
( 1.21) 

*4.43 
( 2.88) 

0.70 
( 1.67) 



*6.10 
(4.31*) 

*8.69 
(6.43*) 

2.58 
(2.12) 



^0 



3.55 ^ 


3-23 


(2.88) 


(3.03) 




-3-87 


(-3.41) 


(-1.74) 




-2.31 


(-1.59) 


(-1.14) 


2.10 ^ 


-2.01 




(0.08) 


est 






(2.95) 


*-7.18 


*-7.10 


-6-28*) 


(-4.77*) 


*-7.55 


if if / 

*-5.54 




(-4.16). 


-1.46 


*-5.25^ 


^-0.15) 


(-2.95)^ 


1.15 




(1.97) 


(-o.oarT 


-0.38 


"1.56 


(1.82) 


(0.61) 


*5.73 


1.86 


(6.13*) 


(1.82) 


*8.31 


*5.15 


(8.25*) 


(4.69*) 



«.30 
.21) 

3.59 
(4.09) 

3.29 
(2.88) 



1.50 
(1.31) 

-1.55 
(-0.59) 

-1.46 
(-0.20) 

-4.08 
(-1.60) 

-2.32 
(-0.56) 

-3.06 
(-1.91) 

-2.97 
(-1.52) 

.59 
.91) 

-3.32 
(-1.87) 

0.09 
(0.39) 

-2^53 
(-1.01) 

-0.76 
(0.04) 

-2.62 
(-1.40) 

*-0.85 
(tO.36) 

1.77 
(1.04) 



Asterisks indicate differences which are significant at 
the-ii^AI. level. 
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other peer group category. Ag differed significantly In 
th« perc*ntage of tlftilj spent In Sol as opposed to Cllq; 
Par as oppi)sed to both Coop flfnd Gang; Coop as opposed to 
both Club and Clin; and Gang as opposed to both Club and 
Cllq. Elght-ycar-olds therefore can be ^een to have 
devoted about the same amount of time to solitary play, 
cooReratlve^layf^ an^^nelghborhood gang with significantly ^ 
less emphasis. In general, on the other three peer, groups. 
Aj^Q, on the other hand, evidenced significant differences 
betweeti Par and the three categorll?S, Coop, Gang^^ and Club; 
and between Coop and Cllq, such that ten-year-olds spent 
about an equal percentage of time In cooperative play, 
neighborhood gang, and self-propelled club and a signifi- 
cantly lower percentage of time In parallel play with the 
other two categories somewhere In between. Aj^2 spent 
roughly an equal percentage of Interaction time In all 
categories of peer group with the only significant 
difference occurrlrjg between Par and Club. 

Another series of Scheffes was applied to pairs 
of age groups within each category. Again, more significant 
differences were found In the observation data and only these 
will be noted here, but Table VI also presents In^brackets 
Scheffe values associated with test score data. Within 
the Sol category, significant differences were fotj^d be- 
tween the 6- year- old percentage score mean and the means 
associated with all other age groups such that It may be 
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TiyBLE VI 
Between Scheffe Comparisons* 





<<Re o. o 


6. 10 


6 12 

• — 


8. 10 


8. 12 


10. 12 


Sol 


*4.82 
(3.02) 


*5,74 
(3.30) 


*5.81 
(3.45) 


0.92 
(0.28) 


1.60 
(0.82) 


,0.81 
(0.57) 


Par 


*6.16 
(2.92) 


*7.74 
(3.95*) 


' *6.32 
(2'. 65) 


1 . 58 , 
(1.02) 


0.94 
(0.10) 


-0.44 
(-0.79) 


Coop 


-0.22 
(0.76) 


0.51 
^(1.10) 


2.73 
(2.44) 


0.73 
(1.86) 


2.92 
(3.10) 


2.29 
(1.48) 


Gang 


*-3.92 
(-3.75*) 


C-1.74 
CV2.92) 


-0.47 
(-1.03) 


2.18 
(0.82) 


2.94 
(2.23) 


1.04 
(1.52) 


Club 


*-5.90 
(0.81) 


*-12.89 
(-3.53*) 


*-10.94 
(-4.37*) 


*-6.99 
(-2.71) 


*-7.32 
(-3.66) 


-3.01 
(-1.29) 


Cllq 


-l.Al 
(-0.44) 


*-6.12 
(-3.41) 


*-10.90 
(-7.73*) 


*-4.72 
(-2.97) 


*-9.66 
(-7.34*J 


*-5.56 
(-4.75*) 



* Asterisks indicate differences which are significant at the 
.01 level. 
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said that 6-year-olds spent significantly more time In 
this peer group category than 8-year-olds, 10-year-olds, 
or 12-year-olds • Par showed exactly the same pattern, 
being most Important for 6-year-olds. Coop, on the 
other hand, yielded no significant between-age-group dif- 
ferences. In other words, this category was roughly ^ 
equally Important to all age groups. Gang was a type of 
peer group In which 8-year-olds Interacted tb a slgnlfl- 

cantly greater extent than 6-year-olds, although there 

% 

werfe ^o other significant differences. On the other hand, 
Scheffe value? for Club Indicated thafe there was a signi- 
ficant Increase with age In group means for this category, 
^^^^ven between adjacent age groups,- except between 10 and 
12-year-olds where the Increase was evident but not slgnl- ' 
flcant. Values for the final category, Cllq, also demon-^ 
strated a definite and significant Increase wlth-«ge, even 
between adjacent age groups, except between 6 and 8-year- 
olds wherie the Increase again was evident but Insignificant.^ 

The Individual ^s' observation scores and testf 
percentage scores were correlated by means of the Pearson 
Product Moment Formula. The resulting r of .81 '(df=389)^' 
Is significant at the .01 level. In other wofds roughly 
667. of the variance associated with the test data I3 also ' * 
associated with the observation scores. Correlations ( 
were also computed by category and the following r's Were . 
obtained: .75 for Sol (df«=64, p <.01); .58 for Par 
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(df«=64, pC.Ol); .74 for Coop (df=6A, p<.01); .81 for 
Gang (df=64, p<.01);. .67 for Club (df =64, p < .01) ; and. 
.79 for Cllq, (df=64, p<.01). 

A two-way analysis of variance was also com- 
puted In order to determine whether or not the twenty sets 
of pictures were roughly equivalent In the overall pattern 
^ of responses over age groups to the particular category 
cards. For this purpose, a factorial analysis was employed 
by tabulating frequencies of Ss responding to particular/^ 
category ^cards In pairs of picture sets. In other words, 
the twenty sets were first paired: A wi^h B, C with D, 
etc., such that In most cases each pair contalj^ed a seden- 
tary and an active activity. This arbitrary palr4g 
seemed likely to cihsure a~lLarger error term than a random 
pairing. Frequencies of Ss responding to Sol cards In 
each pair. Par cards In each pair, etc. were then tabulated. 
The analysis, therefore, was category X pair with cell n*s 
Si of 2. (See Table VIl)^. The Important statistic was the 
interaction of category with set, which was found to have 
an F value of 0.38 (df-59, 46) ^Ich was not significant 
at the .01 level. In other words, each^palr of picture 

sets had roughly the sam^ frequency pattern of responses 

V 

over categories. 
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TABLE VII 

^ * . * 

Analysis of Variance for Frequency In Categories 
of Test Responses by Paired Picture Card Set 



Source df 

Total lis 

. Category 5 

Pair 9 

Pair X Category 59 

Error 46 



88 

4056.67 
2716.1/ 
0 

441 . 50 
899.00 



ms 

543.23 

7.48 
19.54 



27.80 



0.38 
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Dlspusslop 

In general^ the results parallel Gesell and Ilg 
(1946) and Gesell, Ilg and Ames' (1956) observations, but 
indicate much more complex patterning of peer group inter- 
actions Chan might have been expected. In only one age 
group (6 yr, olds) did one extremely dominant peer group 
prevail; 6-year-olds spent more than 35% of their total 
interaction time in solitary play. If 25% is taken as a - 
criterion, for dominance of peer group, however, 6-year-olds 
show two dominant preferences, solitary and cooperative play; 
8-year-olds show two dominant preferences, cooperative and 
neighborhood gang; 10-year-olds show only one, cooperative 
play; and 12-year-olds show only a preference for self- 
propelled club. In other words, it is impossible to des- 
cribe one particular type of peer group as characteristic 
of any particular age group, even in the present study where 
the ,age groups differed by two years, and a clear progression 
of stages of peer relations cannot be claimed on the basis of 
this research to exist during childhood. 

On the othe;r hand, Gesell and Ilg's suggestion 
that the trend through middle and late childhood is towards 
increasing sizft and homogeneity of age and sex in peer 
groups with increasing age was supported in the present 
study, and this in and of itself may be claimed to be evi- 
dence 'in support of a form of ••stage'' theory since Gesell 
and Ilg (1946) admit that '•the child at a given ^stage may 
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show a strong resemblance to vThat he was at an earlier 
stag6**« (p,59) Moreover, Sh number of further observations 
were made. For exam|>le , the sex differences noted In 
amount of "clique" behavior between males ^nd females 
(Gesell, Ilg and Ames, 1956) were not present In this 
sample. It Is possible that "gang" or "clique" formation 
In females Is not as socially taboo today a^s It was when 
the earlier study was conducted. Nor were there slgnlfl- 
cant sex differences In any other category of peer .group, 
a finding similar to Green's results (1933) with preschoolers 
and Smith's (1973) observations with olcjler children and young 
adults. c ■'^'i^W^^-'/ 

The major finding, and one which will likely bjp 
Important in later research, is the change of peer grOup 
patterns over age. While noted in preschool children, 
systematic analysis in terms of group size has rarely been 
attempted with older children. For example, as early as 
1933, Green reported a regular increase of the "friendship 
index" (frequency of cooperative play) with age in two to 
five-year-olds. Clerk, Wyon and Richards^ (1969) sociability 
score (mean number of i^ompanions per observation interval) 
also increases in this age^ group, as does Blurton Jones' 
(1972) frequency of social items (e,g, talk, smile, play 
with child, etc). The only relevant observations that 
have been made on older children, (Smith, 1973) however, 
are that children tend to break down from larger groups 
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Into twosomes more than adults, younger children have less 
stable and less predictable interaction patterns than 
older children, and ^e^ocentrism apparently 'diminishes with 
i^icreasing age. It appears that some of the further com- 
plexity surrounding- the peer groups in middle and late 
childhood may have been approached by the present study, 
although no particular conclusions can be made on the basis 
of knowledge of any individual child's peer group inter- 
action patterns. 

On the other hand, the possible usefulness of 
the picture test after further refii^ements in lieu of 
direct observation has been suggested for future research 
and possible diagnostic or remedial purposes. The cor- 
relation beltoeen'the two dependent measures was .81, and 
it may be noted that the picture test requires only about 
five to ten minutes to administer and there is a good pro- 
portion of common variance between the twb measures. In 
actuality, the degree of correlation is not surprising 
inasmuch as most children would be assumed to be aware of 
those peer groups characteristic of them in a particular 
activity. The twenty picture sets, Weover, apparently 
sampled a broad enough range of aiJtivi ties, both s^entary 
and active, to be applicable to most children and both 

sexfes . ^ 
Overall, it appears that the picture test would 
be a fruitful tool for the purposes of future research. One 
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such line Is suggested by Smith and Connolly (1972) who 
differentially weighted (as 1, 2 and 3) Parten's categories 
of solitary, parallel, and cooperative (group) play for 
preschoolers, finding^ a factor they named ^'social maturity". 
All group play behaviors loaded on one side, self on the 
other, and parallel play with near zero loadings. » Both 
age and nursery experience had equal loadings on this fac- 
tor suggesting that socially immature children may be 
aided by opportunities for interactional experiences. 
Eknotionally-abnormal populations of children (e.g. problem 
children with extreme. separation anxiety) have been found 
to have reduced unsatisfactory interactions with peers, in 
some ways similar to younger normal children (Leach, 1972). . 
l^lbre subtle differences from normal children (e.g. in terms 

sex differences)/ may be found with retarded children 
(Schlottmann and Anderson, 1973). In the light of these 
findings, it seenis possible that a form of the picture test 
might eventually be used to grossly differentiate abnormal 
from normal children for the purposes either of diagnosis 
or remediation, since incrieased experience in peer groups 
is likely to increase facility with them. 

There are a number of problems inherent in such 
an attempt, however, apart from the obvious ones of 
refining /the test and ensuring representativeness of the sampl 
Firstly^ it must again be noted that even the results for 
the "ndrmal'' children included in this sample are complex 
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flnd highly vflriable. Secondly, the use of percentage 

scores In the current study actually may hflve Inflated 

differences between categories and between age groups 

■ - - ■ ?3 ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

since the total amount of Interaction varied from slightly 

over one hour to almost two full hours per child, due to 

the Inclusion of the "other" category. Conversion Into 

percentage scores was valuable f&t comparison with test 

scores, however, and for establishing the proportion bf 

Interaction time devote|d to a particular peer group. 

Other studies with preschoolers (e.g. Blurton Jones, 1972 

and Clark", Wyon and Richards, 1969) u«lng time-sampling 

techniques found that "solitary" play scores did not vary 

with age although "sociability" scores did, and ^-t^^-^ 

. possible that this may be true for older- Ss as well. In 
addition, the current study did not take Into account 
such further dependent measures as depth of friendship, 
number of different companions, etc. (e.g. Green, 1933). 

/ Nor, apparently, were enough categories considered; "true" 
friendship, for example, was considered as "cooperative 
play" even If It Is likely to be a different phenomenon 
from a casual contact between two children. Birth order 
of the child has also been suggested to be of some Import- 
ance In children's peer Interactions (Blurton Jones, 1972), 
as has the situatfon In which the chlldrin meet, for 
example, variables such as presence or absence of toys 
(Johnson, 1935), occupation chosen by the child (Parten 
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' 1933), etc., all of which were neglected in the present 
study* 

A further problem In the design of the present 
research was the decision to employ Continuous recording. 
If fufther naturalistic observation is attempted, a^ time- 
sampling procedure would likely be more advantageous to use 
in light of mechanica.l recording difficulties with contin- 
uous observation. In addition, the obtained inter- 
observer reliability coefficient of .99 is likely to have 
been inflated since correlations were based on total dura- 
tions ,|iln categorie^s and did not take into account whether 
or not both observers were recording a particular inter- 
action. Inter-otvserver agreement in other studies^f 
children's social activities have often approximated .9 
or above, however, (e.g. Clark, Myon and Richards, 1969) 
and it is therefore likely that a sizeable inter-observer 
reliability can be expected in future research. 

Despite these omissions and minor defects, the 
present , study has at least opened up a new and interesting 
area for future research and developed a fairly simple 
ineasurement device. This preliminary research has 
supported a form of stage theory in children's peer 
relations and may in future lead to useful diagnostic and 
remedial advances in children's social maturity , should 
gross deviations from normal age patterns be found to be 
sjmiptomatic of emotjLonal or other problems. 

./ 
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Catesjory 1 
(Sol) 



Category 2 
' (Par) 



APPENDIX "A" ( 
Category Deflhltlons .Given to Observers. 

Child plays alone at a distance of at least 
5 fleet from any other child. No apparent 
interaction (verbal or otherwise), or 
child is watching another child play at a dis 
tance of at least 5 feet. No apparent inter 
action. 

Child plays alone ne^ir Iwlthin 5 feet of) 
another child. Both children are engaged 
in the same activity. No apparent inter- 
action. 



Category 3 
(Coop) 



Category 4 
(Gang) 



Category 5 
(Club) 



Category 6 



(CI 



Category 
(other) 



Child plays with 1 ot>ier child of either 
sex (within 5 feet)"^ verbal or tactual 
interaction and/or eye contact* 

Child play^s .with several other children 
(more than one) of varlM ages and/or 
both sexes , verbal, tactual, or eye 
contact. 

Child^ plays vTith several other children ^ 
( more than one > no more than 4 ) of similar 
ages and the same sexT Interaction. ^ 

Child plays with at least 5 other children 
of similar ages and the same sex. Verbal , 
tactual or eye contact . 

Child interacts with adult and/or other ^ 
children at adult's suggestion. Also in- 
cluded are visits to the bathroom, getting 
a drink, etc. when observation ^ is impossible < 



"Similar ages" to mean within two years of 
child* s own age. 
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Sample o£ a Ccxnplete Set of Pictures u'bed In Picture Test 
(Set L - Building wlth^locks) 

(Note : Figure with shaded head represents green figure 
appearing In actual picture sets) 




